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Hotes, 
“POUR.” 

Tue etymology of this curious verb was 
long unknown. Skinner made two shots at 
it: one wholly absurd, and the other that it 
is derived from the Latin purare, to purify 
or clarify, which happens to be right. 

It was first explained by me in 1900; and 
the explanation (a long one) appears in my 
‘Notes on English Etymology,’ p. 227. 
There are two difticulties: one as to the 
sound, and the other as to the sense. 

As to the sound, the development is 
abnormal; for it rimes with no word ending 
in -owr except jour, which is not a true 
instance, being contracted from fower, as it 
is still pronounced in Cambridgeshire, where 
it rimes with mower. 

The A.-F. long wu was generally developed 
so as to give the modern K. wu in pure, or else 
the ow in spouse (A.-F. espuse); so we 
should expect theA.-F. purer to give a modern 
verb to pure,or else aform pour, which would 
be pronounced as power—precisely parallel 
to Latin excurare, A.-F. escurver, modern E. 
scour, to furbish up. 

This gives a very great interest to the 





statement, ante, p. 172, that the late John 
Bright did actually pronounce pour as power, 
2.e., in a normal way ! 
Moreover, when we look up the reference 
to Pope’s ‘ Messiah,’ 1. 40, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day, 

we find that we have reason to believe that 
Pope likewise approved of the same pro- 
a For, only a few lines above, he 
1as :— 
Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shover. 
And Gay seems to have been of the same 
opinion. In his poem on ‘The Fan, Book I., 
we find :— 
Here Nature all her sweets profusely pours, 
And paints th’ enamelled ground with various 

flowers. 
And again, in his ‘ Trivia,’ ]. 173 :— 
Ere the tiles rattle with the smoking shower, 
And spouts on heedless men their torrents pour. 
And Burns, ‘On the Birth of a Posthumous 
Child’ :— 
May He who gives the rain to pour... 
Protect thee frae the driving shower. 

Perhaps some one can help us to another 
example. 

Already in 1508,in the ‘Ballad of Kind 
Kittok,’ Dunbar rimes pour with hour, sour, 
and clouv. I need not speak about clour, as 
it is fully explained in the ‘N.E D,’ 

Lastly, as to the sense. The O.F. purer, 
now obsolete, meant to clarify. This was 
done by pouring the liquid through some- 
thing sievelike; but the simple sense of 
“to pour” is hard to find. However, we 
may see five good examples in Moisy’s dic- 
tionary of the Norman patois. As these are 
material, I quote them :— 

“Puis soit celle eaue purée en un autre 
vaissel,” ¢.e., then let this water be poured 
into another vessel (‘ Modus,’ fol. 129, as 
quoted by Lacurne). 

“ Lajoie revint tant moullé, qu’il puroyt de 
toutes parts,” 7c, Lajoie returned so wet 
that he poured [dripped], all around (‘Journal 
du 8. de Gouberville,’ p. 817). 

Tant que ceste arbre porte fruict 

Duquel puisse huille depurer, 
2.e., 80 that this tree bears fruit from which 
oil may pour down (‘ Mist. du Viel Testa- 
ment,’ v. 3988). 

“J’o l'’cidre qui pure dans l’auge,” i. F 
hear the cider pour into the trough (‘ Rimes 
Guern ,’ p. 25). 

“*L’ vieil dépurait comme un tchien,” ‘e., 
the old_man dripped like a dog (Métivier, 
‘Dict. Franco-norm.,’ p. 356). 

Wa Ter W. SKEar. 
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WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN 1905. 
(Concluded from p. 223.) 

To turn to Vauxhall Bridge Road, the 
premises there belonging to Lane’s Steam 
Laundry, formerly known as Bass’s Assembly 
Rooms, were sold in October, and demolished, 
together with a house long used in connexion 
with Holy Trinity Schools. Bass’s Assembly 





Rooms were well known as one of the temples 


has been there for over forty years, 
having started her business before she 
married. She is a daughter of the ‘* West 
Countree,” and prides herself considerably 
upon being of the same family as William 
Pitt, the great statesman. The building 
erected for Mr. A. Smellie, wholesale and 
manufacturing ironmonger, at Nos. 11, 13, 
and 15, Rochester Row, was opened for 
business in the autumn, and is a distinct 





of the amateur drama about half a century | architectural gain to the ‘ Village Street,” 
ago, when I played Shylock and one or two | as this thoroughfare has often been called. 
other characters with more or less success— | Round the corner, in Grey Coat Street, 
the latter I think it must have been. The | Messrs. T. & W. Farmiloe, glass and lead 
building at the corner of Vauxhall Bridge | merchants, have put up a building for their 
Road and Edward Street was fast nearing | stained-glass department ; it was opened 
completion, and has been named Hopkinson | about last Easter. In Grey Coat Place a 
House, after a munificent contributor to the | new fire station has been built, to take the 
fund for its erection, who is a great supporter | place of the incommodious one in Howick 
of the cause of the women workers of London, | Place. The new one was rapidly nearing com- 
It was expected to open early this year. It) pletion as the year closed. 

belongs to the same body as Brabazon House! At the Grey Coat Hospital the end of the 
in Moreton Street, the phenomenal success | year saw some additional buildings started 
of which led to its being started. It will | for this great girls’ school, viz.: six new 
accommodate about a hundred and twenty | classrooms, a science laboratory, and an art 
occupants, and is virtually a residential club. | room. It is to be hoped that architecturally 
In Vincent Square, at the corner of Elverton | these additions will harmonize with the old 
(formerly Bell) Street, is another building building, and doubtless this will be the case, 
devoted to the same objects (see 10'" S. iii.) as the authorities are always desirous of 
382), and in future to be knownasSt. George's | acting up to the best traditions of this 
House. It was built by Miss Murray Smith, | venerable institution. At the corner of 
the daughter of the late well-known pub-| Strutton Ground the ‘‘ Corner Pin,” an old- 
lisher Mr. George Smith, of whom it has | established licensed house, of which the last 
been written that she wished to “ benefit | occupant was named Burrows, was demolished 


some of London’s myriad of working women | 
in a practical way.” It was opened in August | 
last, and up to the end of the year had | 
justified its existence. Westminster folk 
regretted in some measure the name given 
to the building, as it was thought that it 
would have been called ‘ Bradley” House, 
after the Jate Dean of Westminster, who 
took a keen interest in all measures for the 
social amelioration of the people, whether 
men or women, but perhaps especially the 
latter. Excellent sketches of these three | 
homes for women workers appeared in The | 
Morning Leader of Saturday, 2 September 
last, illustrating an article on ‘'The Working | 
Women’s Westminster,’ in which many facts | 
of much interest were given. 

On another side of Vincent Square, the! 
leases of Nos. 66 to 72, together with those 
in Rochester Row from 25 to 49 (odd num- 
bers), fell in at the June quarter. The land 
is advertised to let for building purposes, 
but so far no change has taken place, most 
of the tenants remaining at a weekly rent. 
It is of interest to record that Mrs. Cole (née 
Pitt), the occupier of No. 31, Rochester Row, 





| Sanitary Works. 


last May. In Great Peter Street the im- 
posing block of buildings for the offices and 
depository of the National Society were 
opened on Monday, 30 October. About June 
last Nos. 4 and 6 Strutton Ground were 
rebuilt ; they were respectively in the 
occupation of Messrs. Littlewood Brothers 
and Mr. Pfennig as business premises. The 
workshops, warehouses, &ec., erected on 
ground extending from Medway Street into 
Horseferry Road, upon which had formerly 
stood three houses in the former thorough- 
fare, and the Roman Catholic chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Mary in the latter, were 
completed, and are in the occupation of 
Messrs. Davis & Bennett, as the Westminster 
The front of the chapef 
has been allowed to stand, and in this part 


‘of the building the firm has its oftices. It 


was in this chapel, on the feast or festival of 
St. Aloysius, the boy-preacher was heard, 
after a long and interesting procession of 
priests, young women, and children through 
the streets. 

This, I think, exhausts the record of 
changes in St. John’s parish. In St. Mar- 
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garet’s they are not nearly so numerous. 
There are many rumours of impending 
changes, but at present they are beyond the 
scope of this note. The Government offices 
in Parliament Street, at the corner of Great 
George Street and extending to Charles 
Street, were at the close of 1905 still being 
proceeded with, but much work remains to 
be done, and a considerable period must 
elapse before they are complete. It is said 
the progress, if apparently slow, has been 
upon the whole satisfactory, when the magni- 
tude of the work is considered. On the 
Victoria Embankment, and for some distance 
down the private road leading to Derby 
Street, is a building for oftices. The ground 
and first floors will be used by the police 
authorities. the first floor being connected 
with New Scotland Yard by an archway over 
the road. 

To St. Margaret’s folk perhaps the most 
interesting work has been the enlargement 
of the old parish church, by the rebuilding 
of the east wall of the nave about six feet 
further east, the cleaning and releading of 
the fine old east window, and various other 
small but necessary works. The wall had 
become in a very bad condition, and experts 
have stated that if this work had been de- 
layed for another ten years the probabilities 
are that the whole of the east end would, 
through sheer decay. have fallen. The work 
was begun on 31 July, and the progress 
made by the end of December warranted the 
statement that it was hoped the window 
would be completed by the time that Parlia- 
ment assembled—and this was the case. The 
effect is very fine, for the beauties of the 
window will be better seen, it having been 
raised about five feet, and the extra room 
gained in the chancel will enable greater 
dignity to be given to the services, both on 
Sundays and on special occasions. 

In Tothill Street. upon a portion of the 
site where the Royal Aquarium formerly stood, 
there has been erected a large building, to be 
known as Caxton House, which is intended 
to be devoted to offices. It was nearing com- 
pletion at the end of the year. In Great 
Chapel Street the ground has been cleared 
from Members’ Mansions to the corner of 
Dacre Street. A start was made in June 
with No. 18, which had been in the oecu- 
pation of the Scudamore family since 
1795, the resident at that time being the 
uncle of the late proprietor’s great-great- 
grandfather. The grandfather, Thomas 
Scudamore, was a well-known parish man, 
who (as may be seen by my ‘ Notes on the 
Churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 








ster, published in Zhe Westminster und Pim- 
lico News from 30 September to 18 November,,. 
1904) served as overseer in 1855-6-7, the- 
same office being held in 1877-8-9, by his 
son Walter Moseley Scudamore, who became- 
churchwarden in 1883-4. Both these gentle- 
men were assiduous vestrymen, working with. 
great zeal for the good of the parish. 

Nos. 26 and 27, Great Chapel Street have- 
also been demolished. The former house was. 
long in the occupation of Mr. George Barber, 
a clothier, and No. 27 was tenanted by Mr.. 
Edwin Hearn, a dealer in old furniture and 
antiques generally. They are both deceased, 
but are remembered in Westminster as having. 
been good citizens. Both were on the vestry 
for many years, and assisted in numerous 
parochial reforms. 

The building in the Sanctuary vacated by 
the National Society has been taken over 
by the Middlesex County Council, and has 
been adapted to the use of several of its- 
departments—notably the Education Office- 
is located here, so that the old building is. 
not divorced from the objects with which it 
has so long been connected. 

Some additions to the Archbishop's House- 
and Clergy House attached to the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral have been completed. 
Close by, in Buckingham Cottages, Nos. 15- 
and 17 to 20 were empty, and ready for 
demolition, as the ground upon which they 
stand is to be devoted to a new street, to- 
be called Stillington Street, running from. 
Rochester Row to Francis Street. Premises 
at the corner of Coburg Row, formerly in 
the occupation of the Auxiliary Army and: 
Navy Supply, Limited, were pulled down, and 
the land will be utilized for the same scheme. 
In York Street Niagara Hall has lost its 
identity, for it has become the property of 
the Wolseley Tool and Motor-Car Company. 
The old hall was long a feature in London, 
being the home of one of the best panoramas: 
ever painted, and latterly a fashionable- 
skating rink. 

Here the record for last year must, I think, 
come to an end; but should the list of’ 
changes be found to be incomplete or wrong 
in detail, correction will be welcome. 

W. E. Harianp-OXx Ley. 

Westminster. 





SHAKESPEARIANA. 
*Macpetu,’ I. iii. 90-1 :— 


And when he reades 
Thy personall Venture in the Rebels fight. 


Liddell (“Elizabethan Edition”) explains 
“reads” as meaning “infers.” The king hadi 
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been informed very fully of Macbeth’s ‘* per- 
sonal venture in the rebels’ fight,” so there 
was practically nothing left for inference. I 
believe we should understand ‘‘reads” as 
meaning erplains—*‘ read me my dream,” and 
similar cases. It was when Duncan tried to 
explain or account for Macbeth’s achieve- 
ments in battle that his wonders and _ his 
praises contended for the mastery. _ 
E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 
‘Tue Winter's TALe,’ VY. i. 12:— 
Leon. Bred his hopes out of, true. 
Pau. Too true (my Lord :) 
Theobald gave the closing word of the king’s 
speech, ‘‘true,” to Paulina, in which he is 
followed by nearly all the modern editors. 
I think the change is uncalled for. The old 
dictatorial spirit of Leontes is gone, the 
Folio reading of this line giving us an insight 
into his changed character. Cleomenes, 
whose speech opens the scene, makes an 
assertion, beginning with— 
Sir, you have done enough, and have perform’d 
A Saint-like sorrow : 
which Leontes does not feel to be merited. 
In contrite refutation, the king speaks of 
the excellent qualities of his lost queen, and 
at the close turns to Paulina for sympathetic 
confirmation. Paulina’s “Too true, my lord,” 
is the proper reply (by intensified repetition) 
to the king’s question—“ True?” The only 
correction necessary in the Folio reading is 
to show ‘‘true,” the closing words of the 
king’s speech, as an interrogation. 
FE. Merton Dey. 
‘Love's Labpour’s Lost,’ II. i. 45.—The 
Folio reads :— 
Well fitted in Arts, glorious in Armes. 
The attempts to cure the defective rhythm 
of this line overlook the many proofs that 
the text was set up by hearing and not by 
seeing. I believe it is plain that “as” has 
been lost after ‘* Arts ” :— 

A man of souveraigne parts he is esteem’d ; 
Well fitted in Arts, as glorious in Armes ; 
meaning, of course, ‘fas (he is) glorious in 

Armes.” E. Merton Dey. 


‘As You Like It,’ II. i. 50:— 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friend. 
‘The generally accepted emendation ‘‘ friends,” 
for the singular form of the Folio, seems an 
unfortunate alteration of the old text. While 
the indifference of a passing herd to the 
sufferings of one of their kind is touched 
upon later, the present passage is distinct 
from the later one, and has an entirely 
different bearing. A severed relation of a 

















closer nature is indicated in this line. 
Recollecting the well-known habit of deer to 
goin couples, it is strange that 
Left and abandon’d of his velvet friend 
has never been taken as referring to the 
desertion, through fright, of her unfortunate 
companion by the doe. ‘Velvet,’ as 
descriptive of the soft coat of the female, 
and “friend,” as indicating the attachment 
of the mate, are highly significant. 
E. Merton Dey. 


‘OrneELto,’ III. iv. 38-9 :— 

This argues fruitfulness, and liberal heart : 
Hot, hot and moist. 

The discussion which has waged about 
this passage having been inconclusive, I 
submit the following from the First Song of 
Drayton’s ‘ Poly-Olbion’ :— 

Whose pregnant wombe prepared by his all-powerful 
fire 
Being purelie hot and moist, projects that fruitfull 
seec 
Which strongly doth beget, Xe. 
Cuas. A. Herpicn 

New York. 

“FIIs GLASSY ESSENCE,” ‘MEASURE FoR 
Measure,’ II. ii. 120.—What does this mean 2 
I had formerly supposed, without reflection, 
that the allusion was to the brittle or easily 
broken nature of glass; but it has recently 
occurred to me that the transparency may be 
intended. Levis, 


‘As You LikE Ir,’ J. i. —In this scene 
Oliver is made to say, ‘* Wilt thou lay hands 
on me, villain?” Orlando replies, “I am no 
villain; Iam the youngest son of Sir Row- 
land de Boys; he was my father, and he is 
thrice a villain that says such a father begot 
villains. Wert thou not my brother, I would 
not take this hand from thy throat till this 
other had pulled out thy tongue for 
saying so: thou hast railed on thyself.” I 
have often looked at this passage, and it 
always seems an anomaly for Orlando to 
describe Oliver as a villain. Do any com- 
mentators take note of the passage ? 

A. J. Casu. 

‘Hamtet,’ I. iv. 36: “DRAM OF EALE” 
(10 §. iv. 285).—Dr. FuRNIVALL’s contention 
that cale is a variant of evi/—on the ground 
that the form deale=devil also appears in 
the Second Quarto, and that there exists a 
M.E. form ele—has been to some extent antici- 
pated by Morsbach, ‘ Mittelenglische Gram- 
matik,’ p. 108: “¢U fiir éuel......bei Mire, 
v. 365 (41 ; del [7.e., devil]) ; vgl. auch eale in 
Shaks.,” &c. There are objections, however, 
and a much simpler explanation is possible. 
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To begin with, it is difficult to see how a 
fourteenth-century West Midland form can 
by itself “confirm” an otherwise unex- 
ampled form in Shakespeare. If eale and 
deale were true Elizabethan variants of ev7/, 
devil, they would be pronounced, I supposed, 
al, dil, not él, del ; and while eale might be a 
possible spelling for 7 (evil), to distinguish 
it from ec/e (eel), deale is unlikely for dil. 
Gill (Ellis, p. 857) knows d/, but merely as 
a Northern provincialism; Butler (/7d., 
p. 876) apparently does not recognize the form. 

But in ‘ Hamlet,’ IT. ii. 628 (Q. 2), 

May be a deale, and the deale hath power, 

the first deale cannot possibly be mono- 
syllabic, while dev! or divl would be sutfti- 
ciently monosyllabic for the second deale. 

The fact is that deale......deale are simply 
misprints for deu/e......deule(=in Elizabethan 
orthography devle), a form which is exampled 
in Q. 2 (IIL. ii. 136): ‘Nay then let the deule 
weare blacke.” Similarly ea/e is a misprint 
for ewe =evle=evl. The unusual spelling, 
the close resemblance between written a and 
u, and the obscurity of the passage are quite 
enough to account for the printer’s error. 
Unfortunately, he committed more blunders 
than one. M. Hunver. 

Rajahmundry, India. 


**OneyYERS,” ‘1 Henry IV.,’ ID. i. (10 S. 
iv. 443).—Dr. KrRUEGER’s suggestion is inter- 
esting. In the glossary of *The Dramatic 
Works of W. Shakspeare,’ printed in Paris 
in 1835 and sold by Amyot, one finds “ Oneyers, 
bankers.” This suggests “moneyers.” The 
burgomaster being a continental ofticial, it 
occurs to me that ‘‘oneyers” might be a 
misprint of some derivative of French ow’, 
in the sense of a judge who listens to plead- 
ings, like owezdor in Portuguese and o¢dor in 
Castilian, which means ‘‘a kind of auditor.” 
Not unlike oneyer is Dutch oneer=dishonour, 
a term which might conceivably be applied 
to a judge or magistrate disrespectfully. 

E. 8. Dopason. 


Cuarces Lams at Weprincs.—The Elia 
essay ‘The Wedding’ commemorates, as 
Lamb students are aware, the marriage of 
Admiral Burney’s daughter Sarah with her 
cousin John Thomas Payne on 14 April, 1821. 
**T could not resist,” writes Elia, “the im- 
portunities of the young lady’s father, whose 
gout unhappily confined him at home, to act 
as parent on this occasion and give away the 
bride.” Commenting on this, Mr. Lucas, in 
his recent ‘Life of Charles Lamb,’ remarks : 
“Whether he really gave away the bride, or 
only affected to have done so, I cannot say.” 








There now lies before me a copy of the 
entry in the Register Book of Marriages in 
the Parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
which makes it certain that Lamb did not 
act as the “grave father,” from the fact that- 
the marriage was solemnized in the presence, 
amongst others, of the bride’s father. There 
would thus be no reason for Lamb’s acting 
in any other capacity than that of an inter- 
ested spectator. “The bride-maids, the three 
charming Miss Foresters,” mentioned in the 
essay, were probably the three young ladies 
who with others signed the Register—Anne 
Tomlinson, Elizabeth Maud Tomlinson, and 
Maria Tomlinson. 

On the occasion, however, of the marriage 
of Emma Isola with Edward Moxon, Lamb 
did give away the bride. I have lately 
ascertained that the ceremony took place at. 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, by licence, 
and that Lamb’s name appears first in order 
of those who witnessed the marriage. 

S. BurrERWORTH. 

Carlisle. 


AncieNT Wetsu Core.—The church of 
St. Martin, Laugharne, in Carmarthenshire, 
possesses a beautiful old cope of red and 
gold velvet beau brocade of the second half 
of the fifteenth century, probably the gift of 
one of the several Sir Guy de Brians, who 
were benefactors of the church. 

The village sexton or clerk has been in the 
habit of cutting portions off this fine old 
vestment (which has orphreys embroidered 
with prophets and other saints), and dis- 
posing of them to visitors. An effort is. 
now being made to safeguard what remains. 
The pieces that are left have been carefully 
remounted, and the whole will shortly be 
glazed and hung upin the church. Should 
this meet the eye of any persons who possess 
missing portions of the cope, they are re- 
quested to send such fragments to Mrs. 
McClure, 80, Eccleston Square, 8.W., who 
has been entrusted with the remounting of 
the vestment. 

EVERARD GREEN, Rouge Dragon. 


Hatiey- Pike Famities. —Some docv- 
mentary evidence has come to hand which 
appears to bear directly upon the traditions 
recorded in 9" §, xi. 205. A record-searcher 
in London sends me a lot of notes, including 
the items following :— 

“*A 'T'rue Discovery of Mr. Edmund Halley of 
London; a merchant found dead at Temple Farm, 
Rochester.” A curious broadsheet dated 1684...... in 
Guildhall{Library, p. 393 in Catalogue.” 

‘* Brookfield Parish Church (Somerset): 1774, 
18 September, William Pike—Joan Haley (Philli- 
more’s series of parish registers, county of Somerset, 
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vols. v. and vi., press- mark 9903 aa, in British 
Museum).” 

** March, 1687.8, Samuel Endewes married Eliza- 
beth Haley of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, at St. 
-James’s, Duke’s Place, as per register.” 

** Marriage Licences in the Faculty Office, Knight- 
rider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London: 17089, 
14 Feb., John Pike and Mary Lee. 17089, 18 Feb., 
John Halley and Sarah Randall.” 

“Indenture......21 April, 1694, between Francis 
Halley, of London, gent.,son and heir of William 
Halley, late of Peterborough in the county of 
Northampton, gent.; Edmund Halley, of London, 
gent.; and Richard Pyke, citizen and poulterer of 
London, gent.; and Robert Huntman, of London, 
gent., Wherein Francis Halley sells certain property 
to Edmund Halley and Richard Pyke (vol. liii. of 
“lose Rolls, in Round Room of Public Record 
“Ottice).”’ 

_The present writer would add that one of 
his paternal grand-uncles, of whom docu- 
mentary evidence exists, bore the name of 
Richard McPike; but he may have been 
named after his maternal uncle, Richard 
Mountain. 

Edmund William Pike, Esq. (b. 1838), was 





& postmaster of the House of Commons, 


1878-1903, now retired. 


Dr. Edmond Halley (1656-1742) is now being 
‘seriously considered by an English astro- 
nomer, perhaps the genealogical problem 
involved may be cleared up ere long. 
EuGENE FatrFIELD McPIKE. 
1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


CanpDLEemas Day InN Canapa.— In this 
‘country the weatherwise deprecate a sunny 
‘Candlemas, but in the Dominion it seems to 
be welcome. if we may trust Zhe Morning 
Citizen of Ottawa, which declared on 2 Feb- 
ruary, ‘‘If the bear can see his shadow 
to-day, he will get out his linen duster.” It 
may be, however, that the bear is not credited 
with much meteorological foresight. 

Str. SwITHIN. 


Ropes usED at Executions.—Mr. Horace 
Bleackley, in ‘Some Distinguished Victims 
of the Scaffold,’ tells his readers that when 
Governor Wall was hanged, a woman sold, 
at twelvepence an inch (p. 139), bits of the 
rope by which the criminal had suffered. If 
any one were to take pains to hunt up the 
evidence, it is probable that many other 
examples of this desire to possess such-like 
memorials of people of evil eminence might 
be brought to light. When the traffic in 
such things was discontinued I do not 
know. The fact I am about to narrate, 
though it does not indicate the end, 


assuredly marks a change of feeling in 
regard to this odious practice. 
A Lincolnshire gentleman, with whom I 





was well acquainted in years gone by, knew 
William and John Dyon, who were hanged 
at York in 1828 for the murder of John 
Dyon, of Brancroft. The murdered man 
was indeed a friend of his. He did not go to 
see the execution of the murderers, but, as 
soon as he knew that all was over, set off to 
York by coach, for the purpose of buying the 
ropes by which the criminals met their 
doom. He wanted them for the purpose of 
making into bell-ropes, and was prepared 
to give a good price for them ; but when he 
reached the Castle he was told that orders 
had been issued that things of this kind 
were not to be disposed of. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Botton Priory: its Titte.—It is time 
the popular misconception (and consequent 
misnomer) that the celebrated monastery at 
Bolton was an abbey should be laid low, and 
the establishment placed in its proper cate- 
gory, ¢e., among the priories. It was one of 
the “Greater” Priories—those with a net 


reth : | revenue of 2002. or over at the Dissolution— 
As the compilation of a complete life of | 


and never was an abbey. 
Joun A. Ranpourn. 


Canapa’s Last Impertat Troops.—It may 
be interesting to the historian of the future 
to make a note of the fact that, on 5 March, 
the last of the Imperial troops which have 
been stationed in Canada left that country in 
a steamer bound for Liverpool. The con- 
tingent consisted of 100 men of the Royal 
Engineers, under the command of Major 
Cartwright. The military forces of the 
Dominion are now exclusively Canadian. 

In 1762, when we made peace with France, 
in order that nothing might be wanting for 
the security of new settlers in Canada, a 
regular military establishment was formed 
in that country, consisting of 10,000 men, 
divided into twenty battalions. In the words 
of an eighteenth-century chronicler :— 

“For the present these troops are maintained by 
Great Britain. When a more calm and settled 
season comes on, they are to be paid, as is 
reasonable, by the colonies they are intended to 
protect. ‘I'o encourage soldiers and seamen who 
had served in the American War to settle there, 
and at the same time to reward their services, lots 
of land were offered to the officers according to the 
correspondent rank which they held in the army 
and the navy: 5,000 acres toa field officer; to every 
captain, 3,000; to every subaltern, 2,000; to every 
non-commissioned officer, 200 ; and to every private 
seaman and soldier, 50.” 

One hundred and forty-four years have 
passed since those words were written. 
Canada, now the pride of our Empire, has 
developed into a nation; the painter has 
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been cut, in the best sense of that nautical 
phrase ; and the last detachment of an army 
of occupation has left its shores. 
{ICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne. 


Mute. G. M. Merterre.—I feared to make 
my note on Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
(ante, pp. 204, 224) too long, or should have 
written more about Mlle. Germaine Marie 
Merlette ; but it should be recorded that this 
gifted lady did not live long after writing 
what 7’he Atheneum pronounced would “long 
continue to be by far the fullest and most 
adequate biography” of Mrs. Browning. 
Mile. Merlette died on the 5th of October, 
1905; and a short obituary notice in 7'he 
Atheneum of the 21st of the same month 
states that her “enthusiasm for her subject 
took her to England and Italy in search of 
material.” This was supplied to her by Mr. 
Barrett Browning and other friends. The 
biography gained for her the distinction of 
the Doctorate of the University of Paris, to 
which it was presented as a thesis. 

Jonn C. Francis. 





Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


_ “Prace.”—We should like to get as much 
information as possible about the use of this 
word in the topographical nomenclature of 
cities, towns, and villages, as in Bury Place, 
Ely Place, Langham Place, Portland Place. 
When did names of this type begin in Great 
Britain? What early examples can be given ? 
When, for example, was Ely Place named 2 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
we find place frequently used in reference to 
foreign cities, rendering Fr. place, Sp. plaza, 
It. piazza, Ger. plat:, Du. plaats, &e. ; and 
always, of course, in its proper sense of the 
square, public place, market place, or place 
Tarmes of the town, or of a regularly built 
plazzt, as in Rome or Florence. I presume 
that it was in this sense of “open square” or 
the like that the name was first introduced 
{perhaps as a grandiose or stylish name) into 
London and English towns, where it rapidly 
degenerated into a denomination for any area, 
group, or row of houses, not a street. In 
the nineteenth century many streets had 
*‘ places” in them, the name having been 
given by builders to a small row of Rousie 
standing by themselves on a suburban road, 
or perhaps merely distinguished from others 








by being the property of one landlord or 
builder. And before the road in question 
had become a street, and could be numbered 
continuously, it was necessary to have some 
means of distinguishing and localizing the 
numerous groups or rows of houses which it 
contained ; for which purpose ‘“ place,” as 
the common English word for a point or part 
of space, a locus, lieu, or ov't, was very handy. 
It would be extremly diflicult now to say 
what a “place” is in English town nomen- 
clature, unless, perhaps, by a negative state- 
ment that what is so designated is usually 
not a street or road, but may be almost 
anything else, from a well-built aristocratic 
square to a small nondescript area off a back 
street, or an isolated group of three houses 
by a suburban wayside. I should be glad of 
suggestions for a definition. 

As to earlier usage, we find T. Washington, 
in translating Nicolay’s ‘ Voyages,’ writing, 
in 1585, of an Oriental city, ‘* The places and 
streets are well ordeined”; A. Lovell, in 
1687, writing, ‘There are in it many lovely 
Piazza’s or Places, as that which is before 
the Palace of his Eminence”; and even 
Macaulay, in 1848, referring to the Piazza 
Navona at Rome as “the stately Place of 
Navona.” In 1796 J. Owen, in his ‘ Travels 
into Europe,’ ii. 458, writes of a German 
city :— 

‘‘There are some squares, as we improperly call 
them in England, but which the Germans, as well 
as the French and Italians, more properly denomi- 
nate Places. The word in the German is Platz, 
corresponding to the French Place and the Italian 
Piazza.” 

This would tend to show that, so late as 
1796, “Place” was at least not common in 
English street nomenclature. So far as 
I am acquainted with provincial towns, 
“Place” does not belong at all to the old 
nomenclature, but entirely to the era of 
modern building. In Hawick I think the 
first ‘* place” dates to. about 1830. But it is 
very desirable to have actual dates for the 
denomination, not only from London and 
Bath. but from towns and villages all over 
the British Isles. Who can_ produce the 
earliest ‘‘ Place ”? J. A. H. Murray. 


“Prace,” ‘ PLACE- MAKING,” IN BELL- 
RINGING.— Will any one be so good as to send 
direct to Dr. Murray, Oxford, an explanation 
of the technical use of these words in bell- 
ringing, with dated quotations from the 
seventeenth century to the een a. 


MacauLay on “ARABELLA” SEDLEY. — In 
every edition of Macaulay’s essays that I 
have the opportunity of consulting there 
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appears, in the essay on Sir James Mackin- 
tosh's ‘History of the Revolution,’ the fol- 
lowing sentence, referring to a trait in the 
character of James II: ‘ Yet his priests 
could not keep him for Arabella Sedley.” 
Everybody acquainted with the amours of 
that monarch must know that the name of 
the mistress here referred to was Catherine 
Sedley, created Countess of Dorchester by 
James himself shortly after his accession, 
much to the disgust of John Evelyn and 
all other good men of the time. That the 
slip in the Christian name was originally 
made is explained by the fact that the king 
(when Duke of York) had an earlier mistress, 
Arabella Churchill, sister of the Duke of 


Marlborough, and mother of the scarcely iess | 


famous Duke of Berwick. Both ladies, with 
names correctly given, are embalmed in the 
immortal pages of Macaulay’s own ‘ History.’ 
Can any one account for the perpetuation 
of this blunder through so many successive 
reprints of the essay on Mackintosh, par- 
ticularly as reproduced in issue after issue 
of that standard edition in the preface to 
which the celebrated author himself ex- 
presses the wish that “his writings, if they 
are read, may be read in an edition free at 
least from errors of the press and slips of 
the pen.” D;2A. 
Sackville, N.B., Canada, 


Decuyrer’s ‘ CoLtteGrk ALPHABET.’—In Neil 
N. Maclean’s ‘ Life at a Northern University ’ 
(Aberdeen), Glasgow, 1874, p. 196, a student 
is represented as reciting several verses of 
“Jean Van Decuyper’s College Alphabet.” 
The opening stanza runs :— 

A—A—A— 
Valete studia—valete studia— 
Studia relinquimus 
Patriam repetimus. 
| on oe vom 
Valete studia—valete studia—valete studia. 
Who was Jean Van Decuyper? and where is 
his ‘ Alphabet’ to be found ? 
P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


THeopor ReysMAN: ANDREAS KELLER.— 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me infor- 
mation respecting Theodor Reysman, a 
German ecclesiastic of the Reformation 
period? His works were ‘Fons Blanus,’ 
*Epistola ad Galatas’ (Latin verse), ‘Elegia 
de grue volucré,’ and ‘Trauergedicht auf 
Otto v. Falkenberg’ (Latin verse). 

Do these, or any of them, exist in England, 
in any public library or private collection ? 
And if so, might one be allowed to copy their 





contents, entire or in part, with a view to 
publication ? 

Also, is it possible to meet with ‘ Bericht 
der Rinder zu Waselheim,’ by Andreas 
Keller ? 

I shall be extremely gratified if some of 
your correspondents can answer these 
queries. ELIzaBETH SAVILLE. 

12, Granby Road, Headingley, Leeds. 


Caparn Famity or NEWARK AND LINCOLN, 
— Being engaged in preparing a short genea- 
logical history of the family of Caparn, of 
Newark, co. Notts, and the city of Lincoln, 
I am desirous of tracing the marriage of 
Daniel Caparn, who was born on 9 August, 
1719, and died 10 Sept., 1788. In the C.C. of 
Lincoln there is a bond dated 17 Oct., 1788, 
in which he is described as “of the City of 
Lincoln, gent.”; and administration was 
granted to the Rev. John Caparn, of Slea- 
ford, co. Lincoln, clerk (the latter was ap- 
pointed in 1797 rector to the south Mediety 
of Leverton; vide P. Thompson’s history of 
Boston). Any information relating to the 
Rev. John Caparn would also be greatly 
esteemed, and I should like to ascertain if 
he died without issue. His niece Jane 
Caparn married in 1817 John Hannah, D.D., 
the progenitor of the present Dean of 
Chichester. 

I further seek information respecting 
Daniel Caparn, whe was a Chamberlain of 
the City of Lincoln in 1748, and Sheriff in 
1754 and 1788 ; also concerning John Caparn, 
who, according to 7he Lincoln, Rutland, and 
Stamford Mercury of 7 June, 1799, was ap- 
pointed Commissioner for taking special bail 
in the Court of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas in Lincoln, Leicester, Northants, Notts, 
and Yorks. Was he an attorney ? 

Cuartes E. HEwIrv. 

20, Cyril Mansions, Battersea Park, 8. W. 


“Now THIS IS EVERY COOK'S OPINION.”— 

Whence come the following lines ?— 

Now this is every cook’s opinion, 

No savoury dish without an onion. 
I cannot recall the next two lines, and have 
searched the works of Sydney Smith and of 
Dean Swift, but in vain. 

Epwarp P. WoLrersTAN. 


Lewes Grammar Scuoon.—This founda- 
tion in 1512 of Henry VIII. was some few 
years ago dissolved, and its endowments 
converted into scholarships. I shall be 
much obliged if some correspondent will 
kindly say (1) when the dissolution took 
place ; (2) to whose custody the scholarships 
were entrusted ; (3) what became of the 
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school registers, and, if extant, where the 
register for 1840-60 can be consulted ; (4) 
what, if any, is the connexion of the school 
which presently occupied the premises (using 
the old name) with the old foundation ; 
(5) what happened to bring about the disso- 
lution of a school which flourished, so late 
as the fifties, under that excellent scholar 
the Rev. Mr. Green, who was head master 


and rector of St. Anne’s. 
SPERMOLOGUS. 


Burney Famity.—Being desirous of tracing 
the lineage of the family of the distinguished 
Dr. Charles Burney, author of ‘The History 
of Music’ (0d. 1814), I should be glad of any 
information as to the names of the children 
of his son Dr. Charles Burney, the eminent 
Greek scholar (04. 1817), who married a 
daughter of Dr. Rose (translator of Sallust), 
of Chiswick, in 1783. In the ‘ Dictionary of 
National ge of only one son, the Rev. 


Charles Parr Burney, D.D., afterwards 
archdeacon (0b. November, 1864) is men- 
tioned. The Rev. Alexander D’Arblay 


Burney, vicar of Witham Mary (0d. July, 
1881), in the local obituary was stated to be 
a brother of the Rev. H. Bannerman Burney, 
vicar of Norton St. Philip (1866-90) ; and the 
latter, who died April, 1890, married his 
cousin, daughter of the Rev. Charles Parr 
Burney. What were the names of the 
latter’s brothers? I believe the eldest was 
the Rev. Richard Allan Burney, rector of 
Rimpton, Somerset, who died 29 March, 
1836. . A. Norris. 
2, Kennington Park Gardens, S E. 


it is that here I miss the ever-ready help of 
Mr. Everarp Home Coteman, who would 
have told us when and where the ship was 
built and what became of her. The Henry 
Brougham reminds me of a fishing smack, 
the Non Me Ricordo of Ramsgate, which I 
saw broken up there some fifteen years ago. 
Ratru THomas. 


Westuorpe Court Rotts, Sartor. — These 
manor-court rolls are missing. Can any one 
kindly give me information where they are 
likely to be found? Please write direct. 

EK. H. Martin. 


The Cottage, Westhope, Craven Arms, Salop. 


BeLporniE Press. — Where can I find an 
account of this press? and why was it called 
Beldornie ? J. M. Butocu. 

118, Pall Mall. 


Wittiam Henry Bayntun was admitted 
to Westminster School in 1817. I should be 
glad to obtain particulars of his parentage 
and career. In all probability he was a 
brother of Samuel Adlam Bayntun, who was 
admitted the same day, and was afterwards 
M.P. for York. Rh. 


Epmunp Craven Cotman was the son of 
George Colman the younger, by his wife 
Clara Morris. Particulars of his career and 
the date of his death are wanted. 

G. F. Rh. B. 

St. Tuomas Aquinas: HIS ANCESTRY.—* 
Can any one tell us where there may be 
seen a pedigree of this saint? The Emperor 
Frederick [., called Barbarossa, was, we 
believe, his great-uncle. He must have been 











Lapy MarGARET DE THony.—Lady Mar- 
garet de Thony, de Toéni, or de Toneio, lived 
in the thirteenth century, and was the 
foundress of several religious houses in 
France. She is said to have married an Earl 
of “ Fiff,” a “Scotch gentleman.” Presumably 
this “ Fiff” is our Scottish Fife ; but neither 
Douglas’s ‘Scots Peerage’ nor the ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.’ makes any mention of her. May 
I appeal to some learned reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
to come to the rescue? I want to ascertain 
(1) whether “ Fiff” here stands for Fife ; (2) 
what particular earl this good dame wedded. 
Any information will greatly oblige. 


Fort Augustus, N.B. 


_Tue Henry Brovcnam, Steamer. — In 
Newton Bosworth’s ‘Hochelaga,’ p. 242, I 
notice a reference to the steamer Henry 
Brougham, which arrived at Montreal on 
4 November, 1838. I never before heard of 
a ship being so named. With much regret 








4 


nearly connected with almost all the royal 
and princely houses of Europe. As St. 
Thomas is generally regarded as the greatest 
philosophical thinker of the Middle Ages, it 
is for scientific reasons important to know 
who were his ancestors in all the collateral 
lines that can be recovered. N. M. & A. 


_Mr. Tuompson, oF THE 6TH DRAGOONS.— 
Can anybody help me to identify the Mr. 
[Thompson who was an old acquaintance of 
Kossuth, and was in Widdin, visiting the 
Hungarian refugees’ camp, in 1850? I have 


seen a sketch of Hungarian peasants signed 
“Thompson, 6th Dragoons.” 
was by the same individual. 


Probably it 
L. L. K. 


Etuiott: Ponsonsy, 1661. — I shall be 


ree by any clue to the supposed relation- 
shi 
Ire 
and others. 


of Capt. Richard Elliott, of Clonmore, 
nd, to those in Scotland, Earl of Minto, 
He had a cousin Col. Ponsonby. 


A.C. H 


41. 


fa 
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PRATTENTON OR PRATTINGTON Fawury.—I| 


should feel much obliged if any reader would 
give me information concerning the family 
of Prattenton or Prattington, of Hartlebury 
and Bewdley, Worcestershire. 
A. J. C. GUIMARAENS. 
115, The Grove, Ealing, W. 


GorTHE: “BELLS, BUGS, AND CurRIs- 
TIANITY.”—In the Abbé Gaume’s work en- 
titled ‘Le Ver Rongeur des Sociétés Modernes,’ 
it is asserted that Goethe expressed his 
detestation of these three things — ‘'les 
cloches, les punaises, et le Christianisme.” 
It is also said in the same book, which is an 
attack on the use of pagan authors in Chris- 
tian schools or colleges, that the German 
poet had a bust of Jupiter so placed in his 
room that the rays of the morning sun shone 
upon it, at which times he was wont to utter 
the most rapturous language, inspired by 
the ‘‘present deity,” no doubt. I should 
be glad if any one would quote the exact 
words, if any such exist, regarding these 
matters. Gaume’s volume was published, if 
I remember rightly, about 1860, and was 
attacked by Bishop Dupanloup. C. T. J. 


Betts: FLETCHER: DEveRENT: WaLL.— 
Any information about members of these 
families, who lived at Shenley, Towcester, 
and neighbouring places. will be gladly re- 
ceived by (Mrs.) MarsHatn Ricsy. 

White Knowle, Buxton. 





Beplics, 
“ HAMBERBONNE” OF WHEAT. 
(10% S. v. 190.) 


I VENTURE to suggest that this word is a 
compound of ander, an ancient corn measure 


(‘a dry measure of four bushels,” ‘O.E.D.’), | 


and donne, a bung or barrel. It perhaps 
means the same as one of the “vij hamber 
barelisful” (‘O.E.D.,’ from Caxton’s ‘Rey- 
nard’). ( 
The amber is probably the same as the 
awm, the Dutch aam, the German ohm, a 
measure of about 34 gallons, the English 
beer-barrel. This measure is equivalent to 
4} bushels, but throughout Northern Germany 
the aam or ohm is a liquid measure only, 
the unit of corn measure being the scheffel. 
In Holland the schepel is the bushel derived 
from the Amsterdam cubic foot. However, 
it is possible that the aam may originally 
have been used both for dry and fluid measure. 
In regard to donne, I venture to assume 
the past existence of a word, an etymological 
missing link. Under ‘Bung’ the ‘O.E.D.’ 


gives donne as a Middle Dutch form of dom, 
| a stopper for the mouth of a cask, and “ dung 
| =bung-hole” as a transfer meaning from this 
| original meaning of “bung.” All analogy 
'in French and Dutch is against this order, 
;and I venture the opinion that both are 
| transfers—and in the reverse order—from 
an original meaning of bung, a cask. 

| The various forms of Jom) are onomatopeic, 
‘all meaning, or referring to, a more or less 
globular vessel giving out a “bom” sound 
when struck. The Italian lomdola, a carboy, 
is Lonbonne in French, and Littré considers 
| this tobe an augmentative of Jombe; indeed, 
it seems to be a duplicative, Jombe+donne, a 
bomb-bung. 

I suggest that Jung (Joung, Longue) was 
originally a cask. In the ‘/.D.D.’ “ bungy” 
means short, round, and stout, shaped like a 
cask. And it is possible that Jumboat, the 
origin of which is obscure, was a boat in 
| which water was carried to ships in bungs, 
| bums, or casks. From bung a cask, come :— 
| 1. Bunghole, in Dutch bomgat, in French 
'Londe, the hole in a cask at the bulge, the 
part where it is most resonant. The Dutch 
word also means the opening in a steeple to 
let out the boom of the bells. In the 
‘ED.D.’ the Somerset contributor says: 
“We never use the word Jung alone”; so 
there they have Jum-hole, Lum-cork, bum- 
shave, the last word being the coopering tool 
| used for making bung-holes. 
| 2. Bung-stopper, in French Jordon, after- 
| wards, by a similar ellipsis to that now 
| under consideration, becoming Jonde. One 
| thing is evident—the name of the stopper 

cannot have preceded the name of the hole 
‘it is made to stop. Littré points out the 
extension of the term donde from the hole to 
| the stopper. 

| Bung is not the only onomatopeeic word in 
| cask-names. In our tun measure (whence the 
corresponding ton weight), in the Norse 
| ténde, the French tonne, the Italian tonna, 
'all barrel measures, there is the same deep 
sound as in thunder, tonnerre, tonttru, and 
they are, [ believe, derived from these latter 
words. This view is supported by an almost 
| obsolete synonym of tun. 

| As thunder and thunderbolt are in French 
tonnerrve and foudre (fouldre up to sixteenth 
cent.), so we find foudre in French and fuder 
in German for a tun, a vat equal to four 
hogsheads, corresponding to the French 
tonne of four wine casks and to our freight- 
ton of four quarters of wheat. Then from 








fuder came our words fudder and fother, 
about one ton of lead, and by extension a 
cartload of about that weight. 
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The ‘O.E.D.’ has :— 

** Fudder (ad. German fuder=Fother, used in the 
same sense); a tun of wine.” 

* Fudder, Se. var. of Fouldre.”’ 

The latter word, in the quotations and also 
at its proper page, means thunderbolt; but I 
do not find any indication of possible 
connexion hetween these two senses of the 
word jfudder. 

To finish with hamerbonne: Is there a 
possibility of amber becoming mixed with 
Hamburg. and of the full word meaning a 
Hamburg-bung, a cask of the size usual at 
that port? EpwarpD NICHOLSON. 

Liverpool. 





ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S ‘ THE KING OF THE 
Peak’ (10% §. v. 208) is the third of the 
series of ‘The Twelve Tales of Lyddalcross,’ 
and is to be found in the March number of 
vol. v. of Zhe London Magazine (for 1822), 
pp. 243-52. 

[t is curious that in 1823 there was a 
romance likewise entitled ‘The King of the 
Peak’ (by Thomas Roscoe, Jun.) published 
in London, 3 vols., 12mo. R. A. Porrs. 


I am not acquainted with a short story of 
this name. “The King of the Peak: a 
Romance, by Lee Gibbons,” appeared in 
three volumes in 1823, and was republished, 
in one volume, in 1883. The author was 
William Bennet, who practised as a solicitor 
at Chapel-en-le-Firth, Derbyshire, for more 
than fifty years, and lived until the early 
seventies. “The Cavalier: a Romance, by 
Lee Gibbons,” appeared in three volumes, in 
1821, and was also, I conclude, the work of 
Mr. Bennet. The above were all issued by 
London publishers. W 

[Halkett and Laing attribute both ‘The Cava- 
lier’ and ‘The King of the Peak’ to Thomas 
Roscoe, jun. ] 


Capt Curry, 1759 (10 S. v. 208).—The 
Army List of 1756 shows a Capt. Ralph 
Corry (not Curry) as serving in the 


28th Regiment, which was then on the Irish | 


establishment. The date of his commission | 
as lieutenant was 12 April, 1744, and as 
captain 2 May, 1751. .S. 


In the Army List of 1763 Ralph Corry (sce) | 


is given as the regimental major, with date 
27 Feb., 1760. Herbert SouTrHam. 


*‘MEMorres DE St. Piterspourc’ (10 §, 
v. 188).—Pro-Consuto should address his 
inquiry to Mr. K. W. Hiersemann, 
3, Kénigstrasse, Leipzig. This well-known 


bookseller collected some six years ago every 
available work on Russia, and can doubtless 





of | 


refer your correspondent to the German or 

Russian library te the assemblage is now 

garnered. If the book bears the writer's 

name, this should be given, to facilitate 

search. Wm. JAGGARD. 
139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Denton Famity (10 S. v. 209).—In 1775 
a William Denton emigrated to America. If 
of any interest to Mr. McPIKE, I can give 
age, county of origin, destination, and trade 
in both the old and new countries. 

GERALD FOoTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


Party Corours (10 §. v. 65, 194).—Like 
Mr. Herbert Soutuam, I[ can lay claim to 
being “an ardent Tory.” Where lam now 
residing the Tory colours are orange, and 
the Radical blue. On the day of the 
election I therefore wore orange, and scorned 
everything blue. A few days afterwards I 
had to go to record my vote in Mid- 
Northamptonshire. There the Tory colours 
are blue, and the Radical red. I had 
therefore to carry my blue rosette away 
from here in my pocket, and don it after I 
had passed the invisible line of demarcation 
between the two constituencies. I strongly 
advocate ‘‘True Blue” as the mark of the 
Conservative and Unionist party. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“Venpium” (10% §. v. 148, 197).—The 
following items are from the ‘Tamil and 
English Names for Curry Stuffs, &c., as 
used in Ceylon,’ pp. 78-9, of ‘The Curry 
Cook’s Assistant,’ by Daniel Santiagoe, 
general servant, son of Francis Daniel, 
butler and fiddler (Trichinopoly and Colombo, 
third ed.; London, Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., 1889): onions, vengayam ; garlic, vella 
vengayam ; fenugreek, vanthayam. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 

SUNDIAL INSIDE A CuurRcH (10% §., v. 206). 
—I extract the following account of one 
from Billings’s ‘County of Durham,’ 1846, 
p. 28, which refers to the church at Dalton-le- 
Dale :— 

“Breast high, on the north wall of the nave, 
near the west end, is a series of raised stone 
numbers, those indicating VII., VIII, IX., X., XB, 
being distinctly visible. They formed part of an 
internal sundial, the time having been marked by 
the rays of the sun passing through particular 
windows or apertures.” 

I saw these numerals some years ago, and 
do not think that they date from any time 





| previous to the eighteenth century. 
In the cloisters of Durham Cathedral a 
ne (nineteenth century) is marked on the 
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wall of the church, on which the moment of 
the sun’s passing the meridian is shown, 
when it is shining, by a ray of light passing 
through a small hole over against it. 
Js ay Be 
Durham. 
{R. B—R also refers to Dalton-le-Dale. ] 


PorTMAN Famity (10 §. v. 48, 150, 178, 
198, 217).—It does not seem probable that 
K. T.’s query will elicit any fact or legend in 
support of what appears to have been simply 
a recent conjecture, viz., that ‘‘men at the 
gate” gave rise to the name Portman. The 
claim for position temp. Ed. L., as stated by 
Collinson, [ have ventured to think based on 
the Visitation enrolment. 

The object of my account of the family, or 
rather enumeration of its chiefs, was to 
amend the current list, which does not in- 
clude Sir Hugh Portman, Knt., who died in 
1604. He is named in pedigrees, but his 
position in the family has not been re- 
cognized, apparently from neglect of the 
Inquisitions p.m. W. L. Rurrton. 


VaNisHinc Lonpon: ParapisE Row, 
CHELSEA (10° S. v. 165).—There is an inter- 
esting reference to Paradise Row in Sir 
Charles W. Dilke’s lecture on Chelsea de- 
livered in the Town Hall, Chelsea, 11 Jan., 
1888. The lecture was published in pamphlet 
form by The West Middlesex Advertiser. In 
addition to the names of former residents in 
Paradise Row given by Mr. Hess, Sir Charles 
Dilke mentions that of Sir Joseph Banks, 
the famous circumnavigator and President 
of the Royal Society. JouHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“Rose or Jericno” (10 §. v. 229).—lIf 
Mr. C.S. Warp will refer to 1* S. xi. 449; 
xii. 518, he will find the information he seeks. 
E. J. M.and J.S. there enter fully into the 
subject of the Rose of Jericho (the flower of 
immortality), alluded to by Jesus, the son of 
Sirach, in Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 14, and give 
the names of authors, English and German, 
who have written upon it. 

JAMES WATSON. 
Folkestone. 


St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL: ITs FouNDATION 
STONE (10S. v. 168, 213).—The following 
interesting note on the foundations of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is from the diary of William 
Blundell, a Roman Catholic Lancashire 


squire who was captain of Dragoons in the 
Royalist army of 1642 (‘Crosby Records,’ 
Longmans, 1880) :— 

“*Pauli Basilica Londinensis. — In November, 
1681,:I took great notice of that new building, 


which I found then to be raised above the earth 


about 10 or 11 yards, according to the guess I made 
when I looked upon the same. Below the surface 
of the earth about 14 or 16 feet the foundation 
seemed to be laid, and all that was hollow like a 
cellar. If I be not mistaken, it was arched all over, 
even with the top of the earth, so that there is an 
appearance of a church below as well as above the 
ground. But there was no manner of building at 
the west end of the same, all being left so open that 
I guessed that the building would be continued 
much longer towards the west, which way there 
was then remaining, betwixt the new buildings and 
the ruins of the outermost part westward of the 
old burned church. about 80 yards or more. The 
east end of this new church was then close built, 
and the wideness there within the walls was about 
41 yards, and the greatest wideness of this church 
was about 104 yards, whereof 11 yards on the south 
side and 11 yards on the north side of the same 
seem to be taken up in porches. At the same time 
I read a written paper which hung up on a wall or 
pillar of this new building, mentioning the con- 
tributions given towards that work by the several 
Bishopricks of England, the total of which amounted 
to 14,000/., whereof London gave 2.844/., Winchester 
1,026/7., Chester 5617. 18s. 6¢., Durham 334/., Canter- 
bury 199/. I suppose there is a standing fund or 
revenue belonging to this same church by which in 
length of time it may come to be finished.” 
Henry Taytor. 
Bicklands, Southport. 


There is a slip in the quotation from 
Longman’s ‘ History of the Three Cathedrals 
of St. Paul’: for ‘t‘and the second one by 
Mr. Longman,” read Longland. 

Wo. H. PEEt. 


There seems considerable doubt as to the 
layer of the foundation stone of the great 
metropolitan cathedral—whether it was the 
architect, master-mason, bishop of the see 
(Compton), or Charles II. in 1675. An article 
at 9°" S. xii. 191 seems to assign the honour 
to the last named. 

The name of the master-mason who super- 
intended the work was Edward Strong (not 
Thomas, as stated on p. 213), and to his 
memory there is a monument in St. Peter’s 
Church, St. Albans. He was an ancestor of 
an old friend of mine, Capt. W. H. Nares, 
R.N., who possessed a fine portrait of him by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, with the cipher GK on 
one side. He held in one hand a pair of 
compasses, and in the other a plan of the 
cathedral. Of this I once hada pencil sketch, 
but gave itafriend. In all probability the 
original portrait now belongs to Sir George 
Nares, the Arctic explorer, son of my friend. 
Once going over St. Paul’s, I had as cicerone 
an old correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ Dr. W. 
Sparrow Simpson, and he regretted much 
that the cathedral did not possess any por- 
trait of Edward Strong in its treasures. 





There is the well-known story of the cathe- 
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dral having been begun and completed under 
one architect (Wren), one mason (Strong), 
and one bishop (Compton). 

The cathedral, Macaulay states (‘ Hist. of 
England,’ chap. xxii.), was first opened for 
public worship on 2 Dec., 1697, when the 
peace of Ryswick was celebrated :— 

“The Chapter of St. Paul’s resolved that, on that 
day, their noble cathedral, which had been long 


rising on the ruins of a succession of pagan and | 


Christian temples, should be opened for public 
worship.” 
A Joun Prcxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sr. Wiicerortis (10 §. v. 205).— Dr. 
Sparrow Simpson, in his ‘St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and Old City Life,’ pp. 247-52, has pro- 
bably said nearly all that is to be said about 
this saint, who seems to have been a survival 
of some old pagan tradition ; but the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ may still be consulted with ad- 
vantage. The following list of references is 
rather fuller than that given by Sr. SwirHIn 
in his valuable note at 10 §. iv. 395, and 
corrects a misprint in one of them: 1S. ii. 
286, 342, 381; ii. 404; 2" S, ix, 164, 274; 
48, vi. 559; 88S. x. 24, 78, 122, 166, 246. 

Southey,in his ‘Omniana,’ ii. 54, has printed 
the verses on St. Wilgefortis’s beard, by the 
Jesuit Sautel, which are given by Dr. 
Sparrow we at p. 251 of his book. The 
saint’s beard, which may have had some 
connexion with the bearded oats that sprang 
up to conceal her path when she fled from 
her husband, was generally supposed to have 
been granted as a defence against the assaults 
of the male sex; but it seems that this 
adornment may be produced by other influ- 
ences, and Southey records the case of a 
certain woman named Phatheusa, the wife of 
one Pytheus, who “thought so_ intensely 
during her husband's absence, that at his 
return she had a beard grown upon her chin.” 
May this be a warning to ‘suffragettes ” 
and other high-thinking ladies of the present 
day ! W. F. PripeEaux. 


_ As the late Mgr. Clifford, Bishop of Clifton, 
in his letter to Cot. BRAMBLE, refers to the 
Roman Martyrology. but does not quote it, 
it may be worth while to set out what it says 
under 20 July concerning this saint :— 

“In Lusitania sancte Wilgefortis Virginis et 
Martyris, que pro Christiana fide ac pudicitia 
decertans, in Cruce meruit gloriosum obtinere 
triumphum.” 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT, 


_ Georce Fatt, Artisti (10 §. v. 230).—It 
is highly probable that the water-colours 
here mentioned are the work of an artist who 








either lives, or did live, in York. In an old 
directory occurs the ‘entry, “Fall, George, 
artist and drawing- master, 10, Markham 
Street.” St. SwItTHIN. 


This artist exhibits at York Academy. 
He is also a teacher at the local School of 
Art. Further information can be obtained 
on application to the artist’s niece. 

Poppy ARCHER. 

Onega, Dunbar Park, Teddington. 


Lixpo or Linpot, Portrair PAINTER 
(10 §. v. 189).—I have pleasure in stating 
that the following portraits are known, or 
are believed, to be by Lindo: (1) Elizabeth, 
first Duchess of Northumberland, after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in the possession of the 
Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle ; 
(2) Hugh, second Duke of Northumberland 
(born 1742), as a young man, in the possession 
of the Duke of Northumberland at Syon 
House; (3) Mr. Samuel Cook (born 1725, 
died 1796), (4) Elizabeth his wife (died 1794), 
and (5) Miss Cook, in the possession of Mr. 
S. F. Widdrington at Newton Hall ; (6) Mr. 
Henry Peareth (born 1713, died 1790), in the 
possession of Mr. Francis Brumell at Morpeth. 
The portraits numbered (3) and (4) are signed 
F, Lindo, 1760. 

In the obituary in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for 1767, p. 144, it is stated that “ Francis 
Lindo, Esq.,” died at Isleworth, 8 March, 
1767; and this date has been verified by the 
Rev. J. H. Champion McGill, vicar of Isle- 
worth, who has furnished the corresponding 
entry in the Isleworth Register of Burials - 
“1767, March 10. Francis Lindo Catholic] : 
not [brought] into church.” 

J. C. Hopason, F.S.A. 

Alnwick, Northumberland. 


‘““THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE” 
(10 §. iv. 447).—Mr. Latnam speaks of an 
intention to supplement the information 
supplied at 9 S. ii. 358, but expresses a 
doubt as to whether the ascription of author- 
ship there given is correct. Inferentially, he 
may be understood to doubt whether any 
such writer of verse as William Ross Wallace 
existed, and whether the narrated incident 
may not have been at least partly imaginary. 

He may be reassured absolutely on the first 
point, and with practical certainty on the 
second. Mr. Wallace was a lawyer in New 
York from 1841 to his death in May, 1881, 
and frequently wrote for the magazines of 
the day, besides publishing one or two 
volumes of collected verse. He is given place 
in compilations of American biography and 
literature, 
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The Miss Roberts mentioned superintended 
the extensive revision of the large * Hoyt 
Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations,’ com- 
pleted in 1895, and in the preface Mr. Hoyt 
pays full tribute to her ability. During this 
work she made search for the author of the 
five-stanza poem with the cradle- rocking 
refrain, which, in whole or in part, had been 
for several years a waif in literature—now 
gathered into collections of ‘ Best Poems,’ 
and now appearing in newspaper columns— 
and learned the authorship in conversation 
with Mr. Leigh in 1893 or 1894. Later, she 
wrote to Zhe Critic of New York the letter 
which in 1897 appeared, in substance, in 7'he 
Church Family Vewspaper and is printed at 
9 §. ii. 358. 

Mr. Leigh gave the time of the occurrence 
raver vaguely as “many years ago,” but if 
he was correct in his recollection of the per- 
sons who participated in this particular 
gathering it is easy to fix the date with close 
approximation. The only time when John 
Brougham and Artemus Ward could have 
shared in such a familiar meeting was in the 
winter of 1865-6. Brougham returned from 
London to New York in October, 1865, while 
Artemus Ward. then at the height of his 
popularity, left New York for England (never 
to return) some time in 1866. This gives very 
closely the date when William Ross Wallace 
wrote ‘The Hand that Rules the World.’ 

M. C. L. 

New York. 


Sir KR. Peev’s Frankepd AND STAMPED 
Letters (10 §. v. 48, 216).—I am familiar 
with Sir Robert Peel’s letters and “ franks.” 
The name “Robt. Peel” is neither litho- 
graphed nor written by a secretary. The 
letters enclosed in these envelopes make 
these matters plain. I inquired only as to 
uniqueness. The letters were written to a 
friend, and no secretary intervened. ‘The 
ink of the frank ‘Robt. Peel” is a little 
faded, showing that seven or eight years 
separated the writing on “franks” from that 
on the address—* John Singleton, Esq.” 

In a collection of about 200 curious franks 
{1732-1840)— mostly Lrish—the most curious 
is Henry Grattan’s frank of **H. G.” I 
believe initials as franks are unknown except 
my unique example (done in Cork). The 
‘*H. G.” letter reached the addressee in 
Clare unchallenged, such was the popularity 
of H. G. at this period (1789). 

Il am obliged to Mr. Prerpotnt for his 
possibilities in explanation of the curious 
matter. Hundreds of people who saw these 


franked and stamped letters of Peel at the 





St. Louis Exhibition wrote to me for expla- 

nation. I hope the American press will copy 

my answer from ‘N.&Q.’ = Jas. Haves. 
Church Street, Ennis. 


“ Anon” (10% §. i. 246, 337).—What was 
said at both the above references seemed to 
proceed on the assumption that Thackeray’s 
peculiar use of “anon” was restricted to 
the example quoted from the lecture on 
George 1V. There are, however, other in- 
stances of precisely the same treatment 
elsewhere in the author’s works. Several of 
them occur in the ‘Roundabout Papers.’ 
In the section, e.g., entitled ‘On a Joke I 
once Heard,’ the essayist says, “I saw Hood 
once as a young man, at a dinner which 
seems almost as ghostly now as that mas- 
querade at the Pantheon (1772) of which we 
were speaking anon.” Again, in the happy dis- 
course which he delivers concerning ‘Two 
Roundabout Papers which I intended to 
Write,’ he opens a paragraph with the re- 
mark, “We spake anon of good thoughts.” 
As an offset to these irregular applications 
of the particle, a legitimate example occurs in 
the paper ‘On Letts’s Diary.’ “The genii 
of the Theatres,” here observes the homilist, 
“are composing the Christmas pantomime, 
which our young folk will see and note anon 
in their little diaries.” Evidently, as was 
suggested at the second of the above refer- 
ences. Thackeray considered that the adapt- 
able flexibility of “‘anon” was similar to 
that which characterized the Latin olim, and 
therefore deliberately used it either for past 
or present, to suit his immediate purpose. It 
is curious that no one should have drawn his 
attention to the unwarrantable assumption 
before the reissue of his lectures and essays. 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


G. J. Hotyoakre: CHARTISTS AND SPECIAL 
ConsTABLEs (10 §. v. 126, 156, 191, 212).—My 
best thanks are due to Mr. J. C. FRAnNcrIs, 
Mr. J. C. Marriorr, and Mr. A. NEWELL, 
for their courteous correction of my mis- 
impression. They make it quite clear that it 
was the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, and not 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake, who during the late 
fifties lectured at Sheffield under the name of 
Iconoclast. As a matter of fact, it may be 
pointed out that at that time (I refer to 1858) 
Iconoclast kept his identity a profoun 
secret, and the outside public at Sheffield 
were quite unaware who the lecturer really 
was. ‘The curious part about it is that when, 
some two years ago, I had occasion to write 
to Mr. Holyoake, and quite incidentally 
mentioned that it must have been nearly 
half a century ago when the lectures in 
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question were delivered by him, he promptly 
replied that probably he and I were almost 
the only ones left who remembered them. 
Mr. Marriotr’s remark that in 1850 Mr. 
Holyoake was associated with Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and took the chair at one of the latter’s 
lectures in East London, makes it possible 
that he may have acted in the same capacity 
at Shettield. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


In sending my note on this subject I 
abstained from stating my recollection as to 
the number of special constables sworn in 
London (100,000), as I could not then discover 
any verification of this enormous number ; 
but I find in the recently published life of 
Archbishop Temple (vol. i. p. 73) the 
following :— 

“On April 7th what was known as the ‘Gagging 
Act’ was passed ina panic by an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons; and on 
April 10th London was filled with troops, 100,000 
special constables were enrolled, and some of the 
public oflices were garrisoned and provisioned.” 

Henry Tayror. 

Birklands, Southport. 


Several years ago I used frequently to 
spend Christmas with a relative (now 
deceased), who was then in possession of our 
ancient family residence in the neighbour- 
hood of Newport, Monmouthshire; and as 
the house at this season was filled with 
guests, the services of an old waiter in New- 
port (who rejoiced in the name of a country, 
by the way, where no doubt his ancestors 
had “sworn horribly”) were requisitioned 
to assist the butler and footmen in the pantry 
and in waiting at table. Now F—s was a 
comical fellow and quite a “character,” and 
afforded my relativeand myself much amuse- 
ment when the former used to “draw” him, 
in the smoking-room of an evening, to relate 
some of his experiences ; but the tale which 
used to keep us in a roar was that of his 
experience as a special constable during the 
Chartist riot at Newport in 1839. 

When the Chartists in their thousands 
came down from the hills to attack the town, 
F—s, with many other special constables. 
took refuge in the Westgate Hotel, which 
was barricaded and held by a company of 
the 45th Regiment (see Haydn’s ‘ Dict. of 
Dates’). Constables and soldiers were all con- 
gregated in the front ground-floor room of 
the hotel, the latter firing on the rioters (who 
were vigorously attacking the hotel) through 
the loopholed shutters, which the Chartists, 
having broken all the windows, tried to batter 
in with heavy missiles. As the fighting grew 


the mob to break into the hotel every 
moment, and thinking “discretion the better 
part of valour,” groped his way in the 
darkened room to the fireplace, with the full 
intention of concealing himself within the 
great chimney. But on the unhappy F—s° 
reaching his would-be refuge and attempting 
to ascend, he found his efforts were in vain ; 
and why !—because the chimney was already 
filled with special constables, and there was 
no room left for poor I'—s! However, the 
troops eventually drove off the Chartists, 
who fled, and F—s and his comrades were 
saved. : fj 

Many a laugh have [ enjoyed in old days 
at Christmas-time over this anecdote, and at 
the quaint way in which the narrator used 
to relate it. D. K. T. 


Qvuartrertnc or Arms (10 §. v. 168, 215). 
—Without being able to answer J. M. E’s 
second question as to the rights or wrongs of 
a quartering in the case stated by him, I can 
give him an instance of arms being quartered 
under similar circumstances. The late Sir 
John E. Millais, P.R.A., quartered the arms 
of Le Geyt. His great-great-grandfather 
married Rachel, daughter of John Le Geyt. 
The last male Le Geyt descendant of this 
John Le Geyt died in 1894. ; . 

I went fully into the facts of this case in 
sth §. x. 451, and there described this 
quartering as a mistake; but because the 
compiler of the Millais pedigree had approved 
of this quartering, in complete ignorance of 
the parentage of the wife of Edward 
Millais, whom he described as ‘ Nachel, 
d. and h. of —— Le Geyt,” and consequently 
also in ignorance of the fact that in 1865, 
when the pedigree was printed, a male 
Le Geyt descendant of Rachel’s father was 
still living. Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


The person asking the two questions will, 
I fear, be in an unhappy position in regard 
to the replies of Urster and B. M., it not 
being clear whether the latter is intended as 
a reply to query No. 1, to No. 2, or to both. 
If intended as a reply to No. 1, it is clearly 
opposed to the opinion expressed by ULsTER. 
The point raised by No. 2 is simple and 
easily answered ; but that raised by the first 
query is of considerable interest. I happened 
to have two of the works referred to by 
Ursrer on my table, and the third work 
referred to at my feet, at the time of reading 
his reply. I venture to think that it would 
have been diflicult to refer to three works 
more helpful to the student than these. 
Strangely, however, perhaps the most useful 





fast and furious, our friend F—s, expecting 


of these on the specific point—Dallaway—is 
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in favour of B. M.’s view (if his answer refers 
to query No. 1), being, in fact, his (Dalla- 
way’s) example No. 4. The rule as cited by 
Dallaway from the Glover MS. is :— 

**TIf a man whose ancestors have married with 
divers inheritrixes do marry with an inheritrix by 
whom he hath divers daughters, and afterwards 
marry another inheritrix by whom he hath issue 
male, the issue general of the first wyfe shall bear 
their father’s armes with their owne mother’s 
quarterly.” 

I have always understood that the rules laid 
down by Glover were practically those 
adopted by the College of Arms in this 
country. On the other hand, Cussans, and 
Burke in his ‘ Heraldic Illustrations,’ support | 
the view of Utster. Though I do not con- | 
sider that Dallaway or even Glover supports | 
the view expressed by Unsrer, I may say I 
entirely agree with his opinion, apart from | 
cited authority. W. A. CoprinceEr. 

Kersal Cell, Manchester. 

As doctors are allowed to differ, I hope I 
may, as a student, be permitted to dissent | 
and to say— 

1. C is entitled to quarter the arms of her 
father and mother. | 

2. C’s son to quarter his own father’s arms | 
with those which were borne by C. | 

Sr. SwItTHIy. 


GranNTHAM oF Gottno Famity (10° §. v. | 
70, 231).—My attention has been called to the 
letter of Linpum CoLonra accusing me of 
taking a window out of one church and 
some recumbent effigies out of another, both | 
relating to the Grantham family, and of 
adopting arms that do not belong to me. 

With the exception that I have placed the | 
window in Barcombe Church and the eftigies | 
in a mission room in the same parish, there | 
is not a word of truth in his statements, the 
facts relating to which he is apparently in 
absolute ignorance of. 

The window, or rather some of the glass 





| 


in it, was found in a hayloft, where it had | 


been put and lost after the private chapel 
in which it had been ceased to be used, and 
was then given to me by the owner; but 
that its origin should not be lost sight of, 
I had its original home recorded on_ the 
window in its new home. The recumbent 
effigies Liypum Cotonta speaks of, which 
doubtless, at one time, were in the church 
he mentions, but which must have been 
taken out many years ago, when the church 
was removed—I found, very much damaged, 
under a heap of dung, and removed them at 
the suggestion of the then Dean of Lincoln 
(Dean Butler), as the Cathedral authorities 
would not give them a home. 





His story about my arms is equally fic- 
titious. As to his remarks about my family, 
if they were true I should be proud to think 
I had succeeded in rising to the position of 
a judge from the husbandman or trigger he 
speaks of so contemptuously ; but knowing 
something more than your correspondent 
of the migration of my family more than 
two centuries ago, I have tried in vain to 
find any connexion with those respectable 
handicraftsmen he refers to as Sussex Grant- 
hams; but I shall not enter into a dis- 
cussion with such a correspondent, either as 
to my family history or the history of the 
Grantham memorials he alludes to. 

T shall be delighted to give Mr. GREEN, 
of Heralds’ College, as I have informed him, 
a full history of them, as he apparently is 
ignorant of it, though I fully discussed the 


matter with one of the members of that 
' College, now dead, some years ago. 


Wm. GRANTHAM. 


I know nothing of this family, but I must 
protest against the inference, still most 
common, that people low in the social scale, 
as husbandmen and basket-makers, cannot 
possibly be akin to families of high standing. 
Fabrication of ancestors is very properly 
condemned, but it is a strong statement to 
make that no Grantham of Essex has ever 
been shown to be connected in any way 
with Lincolnshire. Does your correspondent 
claim to have exhausted all records relating 
to families of the name? Perhaps record- 
evidence can very easily be cited showing 
such connexion. I hope this will be done by 
those who are interested. 

Georce F. T. SHerwoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


Sir Wittram H. De Lancey (10 S. iv. 
409, 517; v. 72).—Lady De Lancey’s narra- 
tive is printed in Zhe Century Mayazine for 
April. Two very interesting letters from 
Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens appear 
with it, and show us how deeply they were 
affected by reading the pathetic story in 
manuscript. Among the names mentioned 
by Lady De Lancey is that of a Lady 
Hamilton. Who she was I do not know. But 
among the portraits that illustrate the article 
in The Century is that of Lord Nelson’s lo 
Hamilton. A great error has been made. It 
cannot have been Lord Nelson’s idol, for she 
died some months before Waterloo. Can any 
of your readers tell us what Lady Hamilton 
it was? There were seven or eight British 
officers of that name present at the battle. 
Was she related to any of them? Her name, 
however, does not appear in Lady De Ros’s 
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list of the company who were invited to the 
Duchess of Richmond's ball. She seems to 
have been acquainted with a gentleman 
named James, who was then in Belgium ; and 
he perhaps was the Mr. James who had 
married ee Emily Stewart, half-sister of 
Lord Castlereagh. J am informed that an 
edition of Lady De Lancey’s narrative with 
notes will very soon be published by John 
Murray. It would be well if some corre- 
spondent could clear up the point at once. 
WATERLOOENSIS. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Lincoln: a Historical and Topographical Account 
of the City. By E. Mansel Sympson. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

Tur series of “ Ancient Cities,” published by Messrs. 

Methuen under the general supervision of Mr. 

B. C. A. Windle, has received a_ noteworthy 

addition in a history of Lincoln by Dr. E. Mansel 

Sympson. ‘The pretensions of Lincoln to rank 

among the most interesting and important of 

ancient English cities will not be challenged. It 
has now found an historian worthy in all respects 
of zeal and competency, whose life has been 
passed beneath the shadow of its noble and 
venerable minster, and in the contemplation of its 
antiquities. The capacity of the writer to deal 
with the subject is transmitted, and his volume is 
piously dedicated to the memory of two workers in 
the same field. Of these, one is his own remote 
ancestor, T’. 8S. (Thomas Sympson), who has left in 
the Gough MS. Collection in the Bodleian 

** Adversaria; or, Collections for an History of the 

City of Lincoln, Indigesta Moles, March 25, 1737,” 

and ‘Lindum; or, the History and Anti juities of 

the City of Lincoln’; and the second, the late 

Precentor Venables, a well-known contributor to 

our columns, and one at whose feet Dr. Mansel 

Sympson reverently sat. Asa proof of the esteem 

in which the city has been held, the author quotes 

the famous saying or prophecy, yet far from its 
complete fulfilment, 

Lincoln was, London is, and York shall be 

The greatest city of the three. 

With reference to its name and its Roman origin, 

it is stated that, ‘ with the possible exception of 

Colchester...... and the actual exception of Kiln or 

Cologne (Colonia Agrippinz) in Europe, no other 

city has retained any trace of having been a Roman 

colony in its name at the present day.” At all 
periods the history has been stimulating. Tour 
chapters (of which the first is introductory) deal 
with the history from the earliest times to the 

Norman Conquest, Lincoln Fair, 1217, and the 

Commonwealth; and thence to modern times. 

Three chapters are devoted to the See and the 

Cathedral : one, of special interest, to the Bishop’s 

Palace and the Close; and one each to the Parish 


‘Churches, Monastic Institutions, the Castle and 


Bail, and the Municipal Government. Some idea 
how comprehensive is the treatment may be 
gathered from these statements. A great addi- 
tional attraction to Dr. Mansel Sympson’s 





scholarly work is found in the illustrations of 
Mr. E. H. New, which are numerous and beau- 
tiful. The full-page designs are drawn principally 
from the Minster, and are admirably artistic. 
They include designs of the Jews’ Houses, which 
are striking features in the city. Some charming 
initials and tail-pieces are happily illuminatory. 
The entire work is a model in its way, and 
reflects the highest credit upon all concerned in 
its production. 


Heroic Romances of Ireland. By A. H. Leahy. 
2 vols. (Nutt.) 

AMONG many attempts to popularize for English 
readers the heroic romances of Ireland, most of 
them undertaken with the aid of Mr. Nutt, the 
present seems the best adapted to achieve its pur- 
pose. It forms the second issue of “ The lrish Saga 
Library,” the first volume of which was also trans- 
lated by Mr. Leahy. The romances dealt with in 
the first volume of the present work are * The 
Courtship of Etain,’ ‘Mac Datho’s Boar,’ ‘The 
Sick-bed of Cuchulain,’ ‘ The Exile of the Sons of 
Usnach,’ and ‘The Combat at the Ford.’ Those in 
the second consist of ‘Tain Bo Fraich,’ ‘ The Raid 
for Dartaid’s Cattle,’ ‘The Raid for the Cattle of 
Regamon,’ ‘The Driving of the Cattle of Flidais,? 
and *The Apparition of the Great Queen to 
Cuchulain.’ These are translated partly in prose 
and partly in verse. Of the first story, ‘The 
Courtship of Etain,’ two versions are given. In 
order to understand and appreciate the measure in 
which the translation—especially the unrimed por- 
tion—is executed, it is necessary to study closely 
the helpful and erudite preface to the first volume 
—a preface which, with tine irony, declares that in 
times when the great literatures of Greece and 
Rome are regarded as _ useless, it may be vain to 
hope ‘‘ that any attention can be paid to a litera- 
ture that is quite as useless as the Greek ; which 
deals with a time which, if not actually as far re- 
moved from ours as are classical times, is yet 
further removed in ideas.” The task is, however, 
tastefully, and at times, brilliantly, accomplished ; 
the book may be read with pleasure and advan- 
tage, and will do much to commend to English 
students these primitive, finely coloured. and 
poetic legends, the antiquity of which, though less 
probably than is sometimes claimed, is high. The 
whole is of value, and reveals to us the principal 
features and the character of what, in its way, is one 
of the most interesting literatures of the world. 


Bacou’s Nova Resuscitatio. By the Rev. Walter 
Begley. 3vols. (Gay & Bird.) 
ENERGETIC indeed are the efforts that are being 
made to prove that Bacon wrote the works of Shake- 
speare and Tudor literature generally, and among 
the participants in the fray the late Mr. Begley was 
perhaps the most arduously persistent. In the course 
of the attack upon Shakespeare some philosophic 
humorist said he had arrived at the conclusion 
that the works assigned Shakespeare were not his, 
but were those of another man of the same name, 
living in the same period. This idea seems now 
seriously accepted, only the man so self-styled was 
also called Bacon. Incidentally, too, he seems to 
have been Bodenham and Puttenham, and we know 
not how many more. It would apparently be more 
easy to ascertain, by a process of induction, who 
he was not than who he is. Up to now we have 
read no aflirmation that he is Burleigh or Raleigh, 
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but Marlowe and ys enor and many another | by Mr. Frederick Wedmore; and on ‘The Draw- 


will find it hard to throw off the responsibility. 


}ings of John Downman, A.R.A.,’ by Sir J. D. 


Perhaps the least familiar a/ias we find is that of | Linton. ‘Twelve supplemental plates lead off with 


Wrednot. Mostof importance that has to be said 
about Marlowe, Mary Fitton, and others in whom 
the student is necessarily interested is reserved 
for the third volume. In this, moreover, a defence 
of the mystery of the Sonnets, based in part upon 
the opinions of Addington Symonds, is under- 
taken. In this matter we are no more disposed to 


follow our author than in his ungracious reference | 
to Dr. Sidney Lee and Dr. Horace Howard Furness. 


Mr. Begley’s work appears to us a mixture of 
exemplary erudition and wild surmise. Supposing 
the conjectures in which he indulges to be main- 


tainable, we should have to regard Bacon as the | 
! 


“oddest” of mankind, to add one more to the 


many adjectives assigned him by Pope. Personally | 
we have been amused by the groping after our | 


author in which we have indulged, we admire his 
devotion, and feel lenient towards his mistakes, 
which are neither very numerous nor serious. 
The most important, so far as the English reader is 
concerned, is the mention (ii. 112) of Sir James 
Harington instead of Sir John. A bundle of errors is, 
however, found ati. 51, where we hear of the ‘Contes 
d'Eutrapel’ (of Du Fail), instead of ‘ Les Contes 
d@’Eutrapel,’ and are led on to ‘ Entrapelus ” and 
similar forms. We cannot find the light which 
Mr. Begley claims to cast, and stumble on as best 
we may in darkness and bewilderment. 


Rembrandt: a Memorial. (Heinemann.) 
We have here the first of ten parts constituting a 
memorial of Rembrandt for the approaching ter- 
centenary. A prefatory note by M. Emile Michel 
pays a worthy tribute to the great artist. Among 
the designs finely reproduced are the * Portrait of 


the Artist,’ from the National Gallery: ‘The | 
Syndics of the Cloth Hall,’ from the Amsterdam | 


Rijks Museum; ‘Christ as a Gardener appearing 
to Mary Magdalen,’ from Buckingham Palace ; and 
a beautiful portrait of a lady from the Liechten- 
stein Gallery, Vienna. When completed, the work 
is likely to form a fine tribute to a great artist. 

The English Historical Revicw. January, 1906. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. James F. 
King’s Council, which contains new_ knowledge 
conveyed in a lucid manner. The truly historical 
spirit in which he has worked is indicated by the 
numerous and accurate references he supplies. Mr. 
Wilbur C. Abbott contributes the first part of a 
paper on what goes by the name of the Long Parlia- 


ment of Charles If. It is carefully worked out, | 
and will be of considerable service to the historians | 
of the future. Miss A. M. Allen, among the ‘ Notes | 


and Documents.’ has an interesting paper on the 


conferring of knighthood on little children. The | 


practice never can have been common, but it seems 
there are more instances to be found than have 
hitherto been known. 

Mr. Friedrich W. D. Brie deals with the careers 
of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, and renders it not 
improbable that they are duplicate names for the 
same person. 


The Magazine of Fine Arts. (Newnes.) 
A FINE number of 7he Magazine of Fine Arts has 


3ALDWIN contributes a paper on the | 


| a superb reproduction in colours of Gozzoli’s ‘ Rape 
{of Helen, wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta.’ 
| Paris bears in his arms to the ship the smiling and 
j unreluctant dame. Both design ani colouring are 
|remarkable. Another reproduction in colours is 
| of Downman’s portrait of Miss Abbott. The whole 
' is a marvel of cheapness and beauty. 

Ix The Fortnightly Mrs. John Lane has a paper 
on ‘Afternoon Calls,’ which is no less exact as a 
| sketch of social manners in consequence of being 
written ina spirit of ripe humour. The lesson of 
this is that the secret of success in afternoon calls 
is found in making them at a time when the person 
visited is sure to be not at home. ‘A Saint in 
Fiction,’ by Mrs. Crawford, is an appraisal of ‘11 
Santo,’ a novel by Antonio Fogazzaro, which con- 
stitutes the concluding volume of a trilogy, of 
which ‘Ul piccolo Mondo Antico’ is the first. Mr. 
Roger Pocock gives a ‘ Forecast of the Legion of 
lrontiersmen,’ indicative of a movement to be 
inaugurated which may well prove to be of im- 
portance. Mr. Henry James's American contri- 
bution is on Philadelphia. ‘A French Archbishop ” 
is described by Constance Elizabeth Maud as the 
Pére du Peuple, but which archbishop is indicated 
is kept carefully in the dark. Mr. Henry Norman 
writes sensibly upon ‘The Public, the Motorist, 
| and the Royal Commission.’ 

To The Nineteenth Century Lord Monson con- 
tributes * My Grandfather's Reminiscences of Eton.’ 
These deal with a period nearly a century ago, 
and illustrate, as his lordship aflirms, amid many 
| changes of social custom and vocabulary, severah 
persistent survivals. Some amusing stories deal 
with Keate. “A Novocastrian Journalist,” absent 
for some time from the pages, puts in a fresh appear- 
ance, but only as a reviewer of ‘Some Recent 
Books.’ Mr. Henniker Heaton advocates ‘An End 
to Political Patronage.’ It is interesting to see 
our acknowledged insularity treated from a coloniak 
point of view, but we experience something of a 
| shock on being told that *‘ the amiable dullness of the 

English country girl is probably due to her utter [sic] 
| lack of education.” Enlargement of the House of 
Commons seems likely to come soon within the 
domain of practical politics. Mr. A. Maryon- 
Watson writes sensibly on ‘The New Fire Protec- 
| tion for London.’ 

‘Our “Ixsonvent” Stace’ is the formidable 
| title to an arraignment of things theatrical which 
appears in 7'he National Review. While conceding 
much that the writer says, we do not hold that he 
quite makes out his case. He attaches too much 
importance to the lightest form of entertainments, 
|and he includes among our assets actors of whom 
we have scarcely ever heard, ane we profess to 
possess more than average familiarity with our 
| stage. Dr. Cunningham gives some impressions 
| (favourable in the main) of South Africa. Lord 
| William Cecil has, under the title of ‘The Un- 
| employable,’ a word to say in favour of the tramp. 
| Tire frontispiece to the April number of the 
| excellent Burlington Magazine for Connoissenrs 
| 
| 


consists of a reproduction of G. F. Watts’s design 
‘The Sisters,’ the portraits of which are those of 
Kate and Ellen Terry. The original of this striking 


capitally illustrated articles on Maurice Quentin picture is in the collection of Mr. Somers Somerset 
de la Tour; on ‘The Landscape of G. F. Watts,’ | Following this comes ‘A Hemicycle of Lawgivers, 
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a fresco of the same artist from Lincoln's Inn. 
Upon the Latin Aristotle in the collection of Mr. 
Henry Yates Thompson (two remarkable pages of 
which are reproduced) the proprietor, who is also 
the writer of the article, bestows the ambitious 
title of ‘ The Most Magnificent Book in the World?’ 
A series of miniatures by Isaac Oliver are taken 
largely, but not wholly, from Windsor Castle. 
At the close are some interesting designs by 
Diirer of ‘Hercules fighting the Stymphalian 
Birds.’ 

*A New TALE oF Two Cities,’ in The Cornhill, 
is by Mr. Laurence Gomme, and deals with the 
recent intimacies between London and Paris. It is 
written in a spirit equally erudite and _ philo- 
sophical. Mrs. Archibald Little,’ in ‘A Journey of 
Surprises,’ records her experiences through Yunnan 
from the Yangtse. ‘His Mate,’ by Frances M. 


Journal of Indian Art ; Missions in India; San- 
skit Texts and Translations: Audsley’s * Orna- 
mental Arts of Japan,’ 1882-5, 9/.; Kempfer’s 
‘History of Japan,’ 1727-8, 5/. 10s.; Hakluyt 
Society Publications, 1848-98, 95/. Mr. Edwards 
has a fourth catalogue nearly ready. This will in- 
clude America and the West Indies. The useful- 
ness of his Geographical Catalogues has been 
acknowledged, Mr. Edwards informs us, ‘by 
librarians and bookbuyers generally”; and we join 
with him in the hope that, “in time, they will 
prove abundantly profitable” to himself. 


Mr. Edwards's other catalogue is devoted to 





| New Remainders. Those in search of bargains will 
| tind Nisbet Bain’s ‘Weird Tales from Northern Seas,’ 
2s.; Boutell’s ‘ English Heraldry,’ 3s. 6d. ; Clinch’s. 
‘Marylebone and St. Pancras,’ 4s. 6d. ; Kristeller’s 
| * Karly Florentine Woodcuts,’ 18s. (only 300 copies 


Peard, tells a short but deeply interesting story. | printed) ; and Paul’s ‘ Vanishing London,’ 6s. Mr. 
No. xii. of ‘From a College Window’ keeps up the | Edwards has a few copies of Skeat’s ‘Malay 
thoughtful and pensive vein of the previous parts. | Magic,’ which he offers at 12s. This is not a re- 
The (ientleman’s opens with an account of | ™ainder; and when these are gone, the book wil} 
Capt. John Ward, the famous pirate. This is | only be obtainable at the ordinary price. 
succeeded by a graphic account of ‘The Desmond | Mr. Sydney V. Galloway, of Aberystwyth, issues. 
Rebellion,’ which in turn gives way to an excellent | a clearance catalogue previous to his removal to. 
account of ‘ The New Irish Peasant.’ ‘ Fighting for | larger premises. There are some interesting tracts,. 








the Crown in Shropshire’ has a pleasant antiquarian | 
flavour, and deals, among other things, with Bos- | 


cobel. Under ‘Correspondence’ Mr. W. P. Court- 


ney gives some interesting particulars concerning | 


a valued old friend, ‘‘Tommy” (Robert B.) 


Wormald. 


In The Idler appears, among lighter matter, an | 


illustrated account of Martigues, the Provencal 
Venice. 





300KSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 

Tuk spring season promises well. We have 
received many catalogues, and although there are 
but few specialities, the chief exception being a 
very fine copy of the first Polyglot Bible, yet they 
are full of items of good general literature. 

Mr. Thomas Carver, of Hereford, has a complete 
set of 7'he Ancestor for 35s. ; also a number of Dr. 
Cox's valuable ‘‘ Antiquary’s Books”; the scarce 
first edition of ‘ Villette,’ 1853, 1/. 1s.; D'Israeli’s 
*Flim-Flams,’ 1805, 2/. ; the first 22 volumes of 7'he 
Edinburgh for 10s.: first editions of Goldsmith's 


‘Essays,’ 1/7. 15s, and ‘The own,’ by Leigh Hunt, | 
1848, 1/7. 15s. 6¢.; and the large-paper copy of | 


‘Turner’ by Armstrong, 11/. 


Messrs. Drayton, of Exeter, have two catalogues: | 


one devoted to Theology, the other a good general 
list. Burns's ‘Poems,’ the 1798 edition, is 21s. ; 
Cruikshank’s ‘Commercial ‘Tourist,’ 18389, 30s. ; 


Granger's ‘Biographical History,’ 1824. 3/. 15s. ; | 


Diderot’s ‘ Encyclopédie,’ 1751-72, 70s.; Blackwood's 
Magazine, vols. i.-clxxiii., 8/. 15s, ; and Fox-Davies's 
‘The Art of Heraldry,’ 6/. 6s. 

Mr. Francis Edwards sends us two fresh lists, 
the first being Part VIII. of his valuable Oriental 
Catalogue. This part completes the third com- 
Prehensive Geographical Catalogue which Mr. 
Edwards has issued. It opens with British India, 
followed by Ceylon, Burma, Malay Archipelago, 

apan, China, Turkey in Asia, &c. We can note 
only a few items in this remarkable collection : 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Journal and Proceedings, 
1829-97, 151 vols., 70/.; Kast India Company annals : 
Griffiths’s ‘Buddhist Cave Temples,’ 1896-7, 9/.; 


political, Freethinking, and theological. 


Mr. George Gregory, of Bath, issues the Bath 
Book Catalogue and Report, Nos. 169 and 170 
(Theological Department). There are 2,500 items, 
taking a wide range, for we find the names of Richard 
| Baxter, A. K Boyd, Maurice, Dr. Conway, 
Newman, Pusey, Baldwin Brown, Dean Stanley, 
and Fathers of the Church. Among the “Tracts 
for the Times” we note that Tract XC can be had 
for 3s. We remember when a sovereign would be 
offered for it, and it was difficult to obtain at that. 


Messrs, Luzac & Co. have an interésting list, well 
arranged, on History, Geography, Religion, and 
Travels in various Oriental Countries. The first 
portion includes Periodicals ; the second, The Near 
Kast, Turkey, Asia Minor, and Syria; the third, 
Africa; the fourth, Egypt; the fifth, Arabia; the 
| sixth, Persia and Afghanistan; then come British 
Indiaand Australia. Wenotea set of he Calcutta 
Review, 1856-71, 36/. This contains MS. notes with 
the names of the writers of the various articles. 


Messrs. Myers & Co. issue two catalogues, one of 
Engraved Portraits. A—H. We note among them 
a former editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ Dr. Doran. The cata- 
logue is almost a brief biographical dictionary, the 
years of birth and death being given. The other 
list includes Frankau’s ‘ Life and Works of John 
Raphael Smith,’ 25/.: and Allport’s ‘ Camberwell,” 
1841, 15s. Under Cruikshank is a first proof, signed, 
of ‘The Worship of Bacchus,’ 1864, 3/. 3s. There 
are interesting items under Drama. Under French 
| Revolution is a large coloured sheet of the execu- 
| tion of Robespierre, 28 July, 1794. Under Stained 
| Glass is Warrington’s ‘ History,’ 1848, 3/. 5s. ; and 
| under Trials are those held at the Old Bailey, 

720-41, 25s. 
| Messrs, Neville & George have Bowyer’s edition 

of Hume’s ‘ History, 5 vols. imp. folio, 1806, 67. Gs. + 
'*Cosway, his Wife and Pupils,’ by Williamson, 
5/. 7s. 6d. ; first edition of ‘ Lavengro,’ Murray, 185], 
21. 2s.; Britton’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities of Great 

Britain,’ Nattali, 1835, 3/7. 12s. 6/.; King’s ‘ Chester? 
| 1656, S/. ; Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical Tour,’ London, 
| 182], 11/, (this copy contains the rare private plate. 
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f Diana of Poictiers and Lewis’s 60 engravings) ; 
‘Gesta Romanorum,’ 1509, 2/.; Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ 
“Canterbury, 1797, 12/.. Under Court Memoirs is the 
tirst edition of Pardoe’s ‘Court of Francis the 
First,’ very scarce, Bentley, 1849, 2/. 2s. | Allen’s 

* Antiquities of London and Westminster.’ 1837, is 
V/. Ss. : Maleolm’s ‘ Persia,’ 1815, 2/. 8s. 6d.; and 
Payne Collier’s edition of Shakespeare, 1844, 
V/.7s. 6d. Under Law is Stephen’s ‘ History of the 
“Criminal Law,’ 1/. 18s. 6¢. An interesting dramatic 
item consists of five old playbills, including Car- 
rick’s last appearance, 10 June, 1776, 2/. 2s 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, have 
the first 28 vols. of Bentley's Miscellany, 101.3; a 
complete set of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ 60/.; Fergusson’s ‘Architecture,’ 1893, 
3/. 10s. : Gotch’s * Architecture of the Renaissance,’ 
3908, WW. Gs. ; Bewick's ‘Birds.’ Newcastle, 1821, 

-C¢ reeny's * Monumental Brasses,’ 2/.; Brink- 
‘nt > .* Japan,’ édition de luxe, limited to 35 num- 
bered copies, 12 vols., 1903-4, 25/. 4s.: ‘ British 
Poets,’ Aldine Edition, "large paper, 1866, 52 vols., 
al. G8.3 Jamieson’s * E tymological Dictionary,’ 1879: 
1887, 5 vols., 4/. 10s. ; first edition of ‘ The Shaving 
of Shagpat,’ 1856, Of 5s. ; Sybel’s *Frene h Revolu- 
tion,’ 1867, scarce, 5/. 10s. ; Voltaire, ‘ Euvres Com- 
plétes, 52 vols., 5/. 18s. ; Yarrell’s Birds,’ 1843-56, 
4]. 15s.; and Lever’s Novels, 17 vols., 6/.10s.. There 
are interesting items under 
IXitton’s 
and under Economics and Politics is a long list, 
including Tooke’s ‘History of Prices,’ 6 vols., 
1838-57, 127. 15s. 

Messrs. James Rimell & Son have a very interest- 
ing Catalogue of Topography. Under Berkshire 
are many views of Windsor, 1740-1850. Under 
4:loucestershire is Atkyns’s ‘ Ancient and Present 
State of Gloucestershire, 20/. 
will be found old v iews in the Isle of Wight: under 
Ireland, Archdall’s ‘ Monasticon Hibernicum,’ 1786, 
4/.: under Lake District, Fielding’s ‘Cumberland,’ 
1822, 4/. 4s.: and under Lancashire, Roby’s 
‘Traditions,’ 1829, 37. 15s. Under London are oid 
views of Battersea (including proposed site for the 
<rystal Palace in Battersea Park, 1851), Blooms- 
bv and Chelsea (with the Rotunda in Ranelagh 
Gardens). <A view of London from Blackfriars 
Bridge, 1802, rare, is 9/.9s. Lord Mayors’ portraits 
include —* Palmer’s ‘St. Pancras,’ 99 extra 
plates, is 3/. 5s.; and Neale’s 27 pencil ‘sketches, 
2814-15, 40. Under ‘Theatres and Amusements are 
views of Covent Garden, Drury Lane, the First 
Fair on the Thames, the Laplanders at the Egyptian 
Hall, 1822, Pantheon in Oxford Street, Red Bull 
Play House, Clerkenw ell, Vauxhall Gardens, ke. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. open their new 
list with a tine and complete copy of the first 
Polyglot Bible, 6 vols., folio, a tall and clean copy, 
extremely rare, 1514-17, 12 »5/, Arber’s ‘Reprints of 
Rare Tracts,’ 10 vols., are 6/. 6s.; Bohn’s Extra 
Volumes, 7 vols., 1846-55, scarce, 4/. 15s. 5 and 
Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical Decameron ’ and ‘ Anti- 
quarian Tour in France and Germany,’ 6 vols., 
large paper, first editions, containing “pA two 
private plates which were destroyed, 1817-23, 70. 
* Catalogue of the Perkins Library,’ 1873, is ap 12s, 
This library fetched 26,000/., and included two 
ao of the Mazarin Bible. Sotheby’s ‘ Block- 

Books,’ 3 vols., 1858, is 7/7. 10s. Only 220 copies 
were printed. The collections for these works are 
in the British Museum, bound in 36 vols., folio. 





Dic kens, one being | 
‘Dickens by Pen and Pencil,’ scarce, 3/.8s. ; | 


” | 1620, 3/. 15s. 
| of the Liverpool and Manchester, Liverpool, 1830, 
}25s. This was practically the first railwa 
| the world, and the author was the treasurer o 
| company. 


Under Hampshire | 





The first edition of Bunyan’s ‘ Holy War,’ 1682, 

very rare, is 7/. 7s. ; and the eighth edition of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 1682, 28/. “Burton’ s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ sixth edition, 1651, is 7/7. 17s. 6d. 
A note, signed A. H. Bullen, states: ‘It is not 
generally known that Burton for nearly all his life 
was vicar of St. Thomas the Martyr, Oxford......1¢ 
is recorded that he always administered the Sacra- 
ment there in wafers.” An extra- illustrated copy 
of Cunningham's ‘Nell Gwyn’ is priced 10/. 10s. ; 
and Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Ballads,’ Boston 
(Mass.), 1882-98, 127. 12s. Several first editions of 
Dickens, in the original parts with the advertise- 
ments, include ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 8/. 8s. 
‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ 6l. 6s.; and ‘Pickw ick,’ 147. 14s. 
Drayton’s ‘ Poly-Olbion, 1613, rare, is 1s/. 18s.; 
Ldinburgh Review, 1802-1903, 28/.; and Centleman’s 
Magazine, 1731-1879, 42/.. The list of Genealogy and 
Heraldry includes Harleian Society’s Publications, 
1869-97, 427. A choice collection of English poets, 
93 vols., 1833-62, is 37 1. 10s.; and the tirst edition of 
‘Gulliver, "ae 2%, very scarce, 16/. 16s. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
a beautiful illuminated Hore, with miniatures, 
1494, 125/.; a superb set, extra- illuminated, of 
Meyrick and Skelton’s ‘Armour, 1824-30, 300. ; 
large-paper copy of the Florence Gallery, first 
edition, Paris, 1789-1807, 307.; a choice set of Cruik- 
shank’s ‘Comic Almanack,’ 1835-53, in the original 
covers, with the advertisements preserved, 26/. ; 
Rowlandson’s ‘ Dance of Death,’ tirst issue, 1815-17, 
extremely rare, 17/. 17s.; and a fine folio of Seneca, 
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There is a wood engraving of the 
tocket and the newly invented Novelty. Hamil- 
ton’s ‘ Volcanoes,’ Naples, 1776-9, is priced 91, 9x. 
Other items include some Morlands and fine old 
portraits. The illustrations add to the interest of 
the catalogue. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

W £ cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

We cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

C. Swynnerton (“Split Intinitive”)—See dis- 
cussion at 8* S. xii. 205, 375, 491; 9t° S. ix. 172 

H. J. B. (‘* Dagger Money at Newcastle -on- 
Tyne”).—Recorded at 9" S, xi. 7. 

A. S.—Received. ; 

R. B. P.—Forwarded. 

Erratum.—P. 62, col. 1, 
“south” read fourth. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


1. 5 from bottom, for 





